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in a sense encyclopaedic ; but the vast dictionary of
his knowledge had blank pages, or pages pasted
down, on which he would not, or could not, read
what experience had printed. Absurd as it sounds,
there was always something maidenly about his mind,
and he glossed over ugly matters, sordid and dull
conditions, so that they made no impression what-
ever upon him. He had a trick, which often exas-
perated his acquaintances, of declaring that he had
" never heard " of things that everybody else was verji
well aware of. He had " never heard the name " of
people he disliked, of books that he thought tire-
some, of events that bored him ; but, more than this,
he used the formula for things and persons whom he
did not wish to discuss. I remember meeting in the
street a famous professor, who advanced with up-
lifted hands, and greeted me with "What do you
think Lang says now ? That he has never heard of
Pascal !" This merely signified that Lang, not
interested (at all events for the moment) in Pascal
nor in the professor, thus closed at once all
possibility of discussion.

It must not be forgotten that we have lived to see
him, always wonderful indeed, and always passion-
ately devoted to perfection and purity, but worn,
tired, harassed by the unceasing struggle, the life-
long slinging of sentences from that inexhaustible
ink-pot. In one of the most perfect of his poems,
" Natural Theology," Lang speaks of Cagn, the great
hunter, who once was kind and good, but who was
spoiled by fighting many things. Lang was never